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THE EMPHATIC STATE IN AKAMAIO. 
By Pbofessok Ed. KSnig, M.A., D.D., 

UniTersity of Bonn, Germany. 

There are not many phenomena in the Semitic languages the 
origin of which is as much in question as is that of the so-called 
Emphatic State in Aramaic. One may learn this fact from the 
variety of opinions on the Emphatic State which are given. On 
the one hand, some scholars do not venture to express an opinion 
upon the derivation of the form in question. Among these is 
Marti, who in his Kurzgefasste Grammatik der biblisch-aramdi- 
schen Sprache (1896), § 70, observes a profound silence in regard 
to the rise of the Emphatic State. The same cautiousness is 
observed by H. Zimmern in his Vergleichende Grammatik der 
semitischen Sprachen (1898), § 57, g, who simply says that the 
stem which has developed into the termination of the Emphatic 
State is an obscure one.' On the other hand, many scholars offer 
a derivation of the Emphatic State, but they differ greatly in their 
attempted solutions. 

One party thinks that it is the accusative of the Old Semitic 
languages which has developed into the Emphatic State. This 
opinion has been set forth by me in my Historisch-kritisches 
Lehrgeb. der hebr. Sprache, Vol. II (1895), p. 431. Hubert 
Grimme has also remarked in his Grundzilge der hebrdisches 
Accent- und Vocallehre (1896), p. 41, Anm. 1, that the Emphatic 
State in Aramaic can hardly represent anything else than an 
obsolete accusative. Nor is G. Kampffmeyer, in a very interest- 
ing paper recently published,'' less inclined to approve this solution 
of the problem. 

Another circle of students holds that the Emphatic State 
represents the union of the noun with an original demonstrative 
syllable. In this way the question is answered, for instance, by 
the following scholars : Nsldeke, Mandaische Gram., § 216 ; 

' H. Zimmem's words read : " Im AramSischen erf olgt die Determination duroh ein, 
seinem tJrsprung nach dnnkles, am Wortende antretendes Element a." 

2 G. Kampffmeyer on " Sfldarabisches," ZDM0., 1900, p. 630. 
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Syr. Gram., § 70, and Die semitischen Sprachen (2d ed., 1899), 
p. 40; Duval, Qrammaire syriaque (1880), p. 249; Kautzsch, 
Gram, des Biblisch-Aramdischen (1884), § 52; W. Wright, 
Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages (1890), p. 152 ; 
J. Barth, in The American Jouenal of Semitic Languages and 
LiTEEATURES, Vol. XIII (1896-97), p. 12; Strack, Gram, des 
bibl. Aramdischen (1897), § 7; M. Schultze, Die aramdische 
Muttersprache Jesu (1899), § 41. 

Let us now examine which of these two ways is to be chosen 
in order to find the true solution to this enigma. 

1. It is a well-known fact in the history of languages that the 
accusative yields a new and fuller form to the nominative. In 
fact, documents illustrating this remarkable process are at hand.' 
Is not the form irarpi^a, which everyone recognizes as the accusa- 
tive of the word varpk in Old Q-reek, the nominative in the 
Neo- Hellenistic language? Is not the phrase "the fatherland" 
expressed through »/ irarpiBa ? Is the French raison not an 
echo of the Latin accusative rationem ? The psychological cause 
of this phenomenon is to be sought, in all probability, in the 
circumstance that the accusative indicates the goal to which the 
majority of all the verbs point. Hence it is easily understood 
that the accusative form of the nouns received the first place in 
the so-called linguistic consciousness of a people. From the same 
source is to be derived the widespread use of the accusative to 
indicate extension, manner, or the indefinite relation, either of 
an act or of a state. The various uses of the accusative which 
are called "the vessel" (az-zarfu), "the circumstance" (al- 
hftlu), and "the specification" (at-tamjizu) in the Arabic 
grammar are illustrated by a mass of Hebrew and other examples 
in my Syntax; cf. §§ 328, c; 332, aj 326, dj 332, a, g-lj 338, xj 
and §§ 328, c, g; 333, h, /8 ; cf.% 336, h-k. Thus it could happen 
that the accusative form of the nouns took upon itself the func- 
tion of the former nominative. 

Semitic languages show the following evidences of this devel- 
opment of the old accusative. There are passages in the writings 
that belong to the Middle Age of the Arabic literature in which 
nouns with the accusative ending an are read, whereas we should 

3 A large number of examples of this linguistic process, taken from the Greek and the 
French languages, will be found in my little book entitled Hebrdisch und Semitisch. Prole- 
gomena und Grundlinien einer Geschichte der semitischen Sprachen, nebst einem Exkura 
aber die vorjosuanische Sprache Israels und den sprachlichen Charakter der Pentateuch- 
quelle PC (1901), pp. 15 eqq. 
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expect the nominative. Both Spitta-Bey* and K. VoUers' have 
established this phenomenon. Within the Old Hebrew scriptures, 
again, words ending in a° are met with quite frequently. A 
complete list of all these words is given in my Lehrgebdude, Vol. 
II, pp. 432 sq. It is not only that the form of these words has 
become a fuller one by this ending a, but the meaning of these 
words also possesses a great emphasis.' In one passage, at least, 
such a form signifies the absolute degree of a conception, viz., 
Jon. 2:10&, where the words Hin^b nry^lD^ should be rendered 
"the salvation belongs to the Lord." [Cf. the other passages 
collected in my Syntax, § 269, a-c.) Thus, we may say, these 
forms fulfil to some extent the function of nouns provided with 
the definite article. Moreover, this termination a is an echo of 
the accusative ending an, which is reduced to the simple sound a, 
when the word is in some way determined. This origin of the 
Hebrew a has been explicitly acknowledged by J. Barth.^ If we 
would appeal, with W. Wright,' to an older syllable d, the pho- 
netical relation between Arabic and Hebrew would demand that 
the termination in question possess the vowel d. Further Old 
Testament passages where the accusative, indicated by the prepo- 
sition rut , represents the subject of a sentence are set forth in 
my Syntax, § 270, a-c. There may also be found there the 
traces of this tendency in the use of the accusative which are 
met with in the Neo-Hebrew and the later Aramaic literatures 
(§270,/). 

These facts, occurring in the history of the accusative, furnish 
a sufficiently strong motive for asking the question whether the 

* Spitta, Grammatik de» arabiichen Vulgdrdialektee von J.gypten (1880), p. 147. 

5 VoUera in his " Beitrage zar lebenden arabischen Sprache in Agypten " {ZDMG., 1887, 
pp. 365sgg.) says : "Die Accusativendung flndet sich an Stellen, wo syntactischder Nominativ 
erwartet wird." 

6 Already in my Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebdude der hebrdischen Sprache I haye 
commended the following mode of indicating the length of the Semitic Towels : (a) The long 
vowels whose lengthening is due to the accent are provided with a simple horizontal line ; 
e. g., a. (3) When the length of a vowel is caused through a phonetical transformation of 
the syllable in question, a Greelc circumflex is to be employed ; e. g., a. (y) In the cases 
where the length of a vowel is an original one I put the common circumflex over the vowel ; 
e. fif., d. Now again I plead for this manner of characterizing the different kinds of long 
vowels in Semitic. This method, in my opinion, is very instructive. 

' Besides, it is falsely said that the words ending in d were used in order to effect the 
regularity of the rhythm. See on this point my Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, in Bezug auf die 
biblische Literatur comparaiivisch dargestellt (1900), p. 333. 

8 J. Barthin his paper "tJber die Casusreste im Hebraischen" (ZDMG., 1899, p. 599). 
Some other opinions proposed in this paper are examined in my book, Sebrdisch und 
Semitisch, etc. (1901), passim. 

9 Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, p. 143. 
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Aramaic forms ending in d do not contain either a direct or an 
indirect remnant of the Old Semitic accusative forms. There is 
no doubt, for instance, that the former words malkan and 
malkatan can have been preserved in malka "(the) king" 
and malk^ta "(the) queen." But can it be made verisimilar 
that the emphatic plural form malk6 "(the) kings" is a reduced 
form of an earlier malkaina ? 

The termination aina, to be sure, is to be presupposed as 
the ending of the oblique case of the so-called masculine plurals'" 
in Old Aramaic. This results from the a i , the actual termina- 
tion of the construct state of the plural forms in Syriac." The 
-aina, thus attested, was the genitive and accusative form of 
-ana. This termination indicated the nominative of the mascu- 
line plural, as is seen from the Ethiopic ending ftn of the mas- 
culine plural, and the same -an is probably to be recognized in 
such a form as, for instance, besmanfe, the plural of besma 
"odor."''' Now, the above-mentioned ending -aina could be 
transformed into ^ through a triple process. The -aina could 
lose its second a just as easily as this sound has become silent in 
many other endings. (Compare the Old Arabic -In a with the 
Modern Arabic -In, etc.) The ain, thus won, could be differ- 
entiated from the dual termination -ain (c/. the Syriac terfen 
"two," etc.) by neglecting the nasal sound in the same manner 
as in the case of the n, which is often lost in the plural ending 
In."' Finally, the existence of the diphthongal termination ai 
in the construct state of the plural (for instance, malkai) might 
argue for the pronunciation of the ai of ain as the monoph- 
thong ae or b. The same pronunciation malke or malki is 
today heard in the Modern Syriac.'* 

Of course, the derivation of the Emphatic State of the femi- 
nine plural would not make any difficulty. The form malkatan 
could be the prototype of malkftta "(the) queens." Or did the 

10 Many Semitic words which are ot the masculine gender express the plural number 
through the termination ftt, ani vice vena. 

11 Compare the derivation of this ai given in Lehrgebdnde, Vol. II, p. 435. 

12 Brockelmann in his Syrische Orammatik (1899), §121, derives the above-mentioned 
syllable ftn in the same way. 

13 The simple t as the sign of the termination in the absolute state of the plural is found 
in the Zenglrli Hadad and Panammu inscription. All the examples (TISS, etc.) are 
found in M. Lidzbarski's Handbuch der nordaemitiachen Epigraphik (1898), p. 397. The other 
traces of t and e as the terminations of the absolute state of the plural found in Assyrian, 
Ethiopic, etc., are collected in my Lehrgebdnde, Vol. II, p. 435. 

1* Maclean, Grammar of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac (1895), § 18, 1. 
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plural ending ft tun not possess an accusative form a tan? This 
question is answered in the affirmative by the Ethiopic accusative 
termination at a (c/. furthermore my Lehrgebdude, Vol. II, 
p. 429). 

If we suppose this to have been the origin of the Aramaic 
ending a, it is by no means surprising that the absolute position 
and the emphasis, hence resulting, in the use of nouns terminating 
in such an G, were easily neglected. Indeed, they are not deter- 
mined in Old Syriac,'^ and the modern Syrians look on the 
so-called Emphatic State of nouns as "the normal one."'* These 
nouns could have the same fate as obsolete accusatives of other 
languages. 

Yet are there not obstacles which prevent altogether this 
derivation of the Emphatic State ? 

These difficulties are, in the first line, connected with the 
Emphatic State of the plural forms ending in l(n). Did their 
Emphatic State end originally with the 6 of malkfe? Did the 
termination of this form not consist formerly of the syllables 
aija? 

In Syriac the small group of plural forms ending in aija 
embraces, for the most part, such words as benaija "(the) 
sons," and other "biliteral" nouns." May we not find in such 
forms an old increment of the small volume of these words ? 
Cannot the extension of the body of such words be akin to the 
increment which is exhibited, for instance, in 'abahata "(the) 
fathers"? Furthermore, one of the Syriac words terminating in 
aija is indeed a secondary one; the form 'appa "(the) face," 
when the ending was still pronounced diphthongally, prolonged 
itself according to the analogy of other emphatic forms, and thus 
the word 'appaijS "(the) curtain" arose. 

Yet it is necessary, again, not to neglect the following fact : 
Forms ending with aija occur in such old texts as the Zenglrli 
inscriptions. There we read, for instance, K"'ibl3 ." Is this fact 
not a cogent proof that the termination aija is the primary one? 
But we must not forget that the same inscriptions contain phe- 
nomena of a doubtless secondary character. Here is one instance, 

v> Brockelmann, Syrische Grammatik, % 98. 

16 Maclean, Grammar of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac (1895), § 16. 

1' Brockelmana, Syr. Gram., g 117 : " Zwelradicalige Nomina." 

18 In the so-caUed " Bau-Inschrift," 1. 14. 
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at least : the masculine plural of the imperfect has in these 
inscriptions no other ending than the mere ii,; e. g., inp'', etc. 

Finally, the following circumstance is not to be disregarded. 
The Palmyrene inscriptions, dating from the last century B. C. to 
the third century A. D.," offer such forms as KSb^J, etc., side by 
side with such forms as i^^DV, etc. From this fact is not the 
conclusion to be drawn that the ending d, which is wanting in the 
Zenglrli inscriptions hitherto found, is the later one? This con- 
clusion is, however, not an absolutely certain one. The following 
objection may be brought forward : All the forms of the mascu- 
line plural of the imperfect have the ending tin in the Palmyrene 
inscriptions.™ Now, beyond any doubt this termination ftn is 
the prototype of the mere H occurring in the Zenglrli inscriptions. 
Consequently there is the possibility that the plural forms iXDb')2 , 
etc., represent an older stage in the evolution of the Emphatic 
State of the so-called masculine plural. 

In Syriac, too, the ending tin reigns throughout in the plural 
of the imperfect. Is it, then, impossible that the termination d 
which characterizes the Emphatic State of the so-called masculine 
plural in the same language should mark a former stadium in the 
development of Aramaic dialects ? 

Moreover, a few words are to be added regarding the emphatic 
forms of the demonstrative pronouns. One reads jT and HST in 
the sense of the masculine "this" in the Zenglrli Panammu 
inscription, 1. 22, etc.^' These fuller forms zena, etc., offer no 
difficulty, if we accept the explanation of the Emphatic State 
which is detailed in the above remarks. 

2. The second way of deriving the Emphatic State in Aramaic 
leads to the following solution of the problem. One sees in the 
Emphatic State the combination of the noun with a demonstrative 
syllable. Let us now examine the difficulties which result from 
this opinion. 

(a) A first difficulty is to be seen in the following fact : It 
has been shown above from the words of Brockelmann and of 
Maclean that the so-called emphatic forms do not possess a deter- 
mination either in the older Syriac or in the modern Syriac. Did 
it, therefore, happen that the language chose a special mark of 

19 NOldeke, Die temitUchen Sprachen, 2d ed. (1899), p. 36. 

20 See Lidzbarski's Handbuch, etc., p. 400. 

21 On the correspondingr forms den and den a one may consult Kantzsoh^s Gram, des 
Bibllsch-Aramdisclien, % 20, and NOldeke's Syr. Gram., §§ 67 $g. 
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the determination only in order to neglect this mark ? It does 
not seem to be easy to answer this question in the affirmative. 

(6) A similar objection proceeds from the following circum- 
stance : If we decide that the Emphatic State grew out of the 
postposition of a demonstrative d, we must concede that this syl- 
lable has been dropped in a great number of these forms (HibSD , 
etc.). The case would be as follows : The syllable Q, would have 
been added on purpose to secure a longer form, and then this 
ending would have been cut off again. 

To be sure, an explanation of this subsequent abbreviation is 
proposed. Appeal is made commonly to the so-called "nomina 
gentilicia," or nouns indicating a relation, which in Aramaic end 
with the syllable aj. This explanation is offered, for instance, 
by Brockelmann in his Syrische Grammatik (1899), § 100. 
There we read that jaunajaija, the regular form, which is to 
be expected in the plural Emphatic State of the word jaunftj 
"Greek," was shortened to jaunaj^. However, it is a question 
whether this form is the more original one or is only an abbrevia- 
tion of jaunajaija. Why could not this fuller form be pre- 
served ? Was the similarity of the last two syllables a sufficient 
motive to shorten the word ? 

But let us suppose that such forms as jaunaj6 or kasdaje 
(Dan. 2:5), etc., were created through an abbreviation; never- 
theless the opinion is not a quite natural one that this abbrevia- 
tion was imitated by all the other nouns. If the shortened form 
of nouns like jaunajaija was caused by the similarity of their 
last two syllables, would not this process be perspicuous enough ? 
Why, then, has this single class of words (jaunaj^, etc.) wielded 
such an extraordinary influence? Why has the analogy of the 
above-mentioned forms, benaija, etc., in spite of their fre- 
quency, not exercised the same influence? It is not easy to 
answer these questions, and the opinion that the forms mal- 
kaija, etc., were shortened is the more difficult, because the 
construct state, malkai, etc., existed. Did this form not con- 
tain a protest sufficiently loud against the shortening of the form 
malkaija, etc.? 

(c) To which form of the so-called masculine plurals'''' was 
the demonstrative syllable d postfixed ? 

Was the d annexed to the "construct state"? This question 
is answered in the affirmative both by Brockelmann and by 

22 See above, p. 210, note 3. 
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Kautzsch.^^ Yet such an annexion cannot have been the original 
idea of the language. Such an annexion is in opposition to the 
natural relation of substantives and demonstratives. Whenever 
a substantive is determined by a demonstrative, both are coor- 
dinated. Look to the so-called mimation and ntination, and you 
have the best evidence. There the m or n is, in the first line, 
annexed to the absolute state of the nouns. Compare the Arabic 
form malikli-na "kings." 

Or can it be presupposed that the ending ai of malkai was 
formerly the termination of the absolute state of the plural ? 
This opinion was indeed accepted by G. Hoffmann in the Litera- 
risches Centralhlatt (1887), p. 605.^* He gives no basis for it, 
however, and I think that a basis cannot be found in the Assyrian. 
In this language there are forms of the absolute state of the plural 
which do not terminate in U, but in an ending to be pronounced 
either as t or as 6!'^ H. Winckler holds in his AUtestamentliche 
Untersuchimgen (1892), p. 169, that this plural termination, 
according to the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, had no other pronuncia- 
tion than t. At any rate, to suppose that the original ending of 
the so-called masculine plurals in Syriac is preserved only in the 
Emphatic State is very questionable. 

(d) A last difficulty will be met with by us as we now pro- 
ceed to examine the origin of the syllable d itself. 

(a) No doubt there is a complex of demonstrative elements 
which is pronounced 'a. One finds this syllable in the Hebrew 
adverbs "'TS, T«, etc.,'' whilst the Phoenician Ti^ "this"" and the 
Aramaic HT J^ ^ probably contain a mere prothetic sound,'' rather 
than the above-mentioned syllable 'a. At all events, this syllable 
cannot have possessed from the beginning a long vowel. Such a 
one would, in Hebrew, be transformed into 6. Hence it would be 

23 Brockelmann, Syr. Gram., § 100, writes : " Der Pluralis masculinus hat die Endung 

- [tn], St. constr. ^ [ai], emph. \^ [aija];" and Kautzsch, Gram, det Bibliach-Aramdi- 

achen, % 52, says explicitly : " Das determinirende a tritt an die (im Syrischen noch erhaltene) 
ursprttngliche Endung des Status constr«c(t«r 1— [ai] an." 

21 G. Hoffmann, loc. cit., says that " der Status construotus pluralis ist filr einen ehema- 
ligen Status absolutus zn halten." 

25 Friedr. Delitzsch, Assyrische Orammatik, % 67o. 

26 qf. my Lehrgebaude, Vol. II, pp. 249, 365. 

2' Bloch, PhOnicisches Olostar, pp. 27 sg. ; Lidzbarski, Bandbuch, etc., p. 264. 
2' nT8 is detected by J. Barth and others in the Zengfrli Panammu inscription, 1. 2. 
29 See the instances of such a prothetic sound which are cited from the Old Testament, 
the MiSna, the Mandaic (S'^'DllDy). etc., in my Lehrgebaude, Vol. II, pp. 498 sq. 
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a somewhat audacious opinion if we were to find the source of the 
ending of the Emphatic State in the syllable 'a. 

(^) Appeal has been made to the syllable ha occurring in 
the Arabic had a, etc., "this," etc. For instance, W. Wright 
[Comparative Grammar, etc., p. 152) derives "gubrajja from 
Hn + "''^n3." Yet this syllable hft always preserved its spiVifes 
asper, for instance in the Syriac hana "dieser," or in the 
feminine i^T iXTl,^ or in had 6, etc., but the same syllable ha 
would have lost its spiritus asper when annexed to nouns. This 
difficulty has not been overlooked by J. Barth in his article in 
this JouENAL (Vol. XIII, p. 12). After he had found for himself 
the source of the Emphatic State's ending in this syllable ha, 
he added a remark which destroys the edifice constructed pre- 
viously by himself. Hear his own words : 

Nicht als ob man ohne weiteres das aramaische d des Emphaticus 
als ein angehangtes h a ansehen durf te. Denn in diesem Falls musste 
jedes \^ des Emphaticus singularis feminini ein hartes t haben, weil es 
aus t + h.& kontrahiert wfire, und Endungen mit aspirirtem Z, wis in 
] f\\\\ ["profit" or "income"] und in alien gleichgebildeten Formen 
sowie in den Nomina auf IZo, li^*, etc., waren kaum erklarlich. Soviel 
zeigen wenigstens diese und die fthnlichen Falls, dass das Aramaische 
sich ksiner Endung ha, sondsrn nur einsr Endung Ji_ bewusst war.^' 

T 

^"ST Sn is written in an Aramaic inscription, found at Teima in Arabia, which is 
reproduced in Lidzbarski's Handbuch, etc., p. 447, where in 1. 15 we read SppHS ST SH • 

31 The same syllable hft, occurring in the Arabic hftda, in the Aramaic JJT SH, etc., 
is said by J. Barth (in this Journal, Vol. XIII, pp. 8 sq.) to be the prototype of the Hebrew 
article^ But (a) first let us not overlook the following two circumstances: (a) A long 
vowel a is, as a rule, transformed into in Hebrew. The exceptions, viz., 3n3 1 stc. (c/. 
my Lehrgebdude, Vol. II, pp. 140 sg., 355), are caused through the circumstance that these 
words, 3ri3, etc., bear a character more Aramaic than Hebrew. O) After a long vowel 
the doubling of the following consonant would not be expected. Barth, indeed, appeals to 
the doubled consonants which are met with sometimes after HH • But the vowel a of HB , 
as to its quantity, is a short or an anceps one (see the full discussion of this point in my 
Lehrgebdude, Vol. II, p. 368, rem. 1). — (6) Furthermore, there is certainly in Arabic the 
demonstrative syllable al, and the pronunciation hal has been heard by Wallin (^PJIfG., 
Vol. VI, p. 217). The same syllable al is a component of the Arabic alladt, with which 
the Hebrew riTSH corresponds, in spite of Earth's objections. The Arabic syllables a 1 or 
hal, therefore, are the nearest analogies of the Hebrew article. A similar phenomenon is 
the syllable ban, which is read in the lihyanic inscriptions found at el-Oela in north 
Arabia (see the discussion of this han undertaken in my LehrgebSude, Yol. II, p. 369). — 
(c) Barth, indeed, thinks (in this Journal, Vol. XIII, p. 9) that, if one combines the Arabic 
and the Hebrew article, the forms S^nH, S^Hil, etc., contain "eine Verbindung des Arti- 
kels mit dem Personalpronomen," and this pretended connection is called by him a mon- 
strous one. But this judgment appears to me an erroneous one. If the Hebrews chose 
phrases like SJ^inn Ol'S . etc., the demonstrative S^in has received the function of an 
attribute. Have we not the same case with the Latin ie, or ille ? Are these words not 
employed partly as self-dependent words (i. e., as pronouns) and partly as attributes (t. «., 
as adjectives)? At any rate, the syllable n (ha), employed in phrases like bayyom 
hahu', 18 the article, whencesoever this ha is to be derived. 
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According to these words, Barth himself has to forego the syl- 
lable ha as the original termination of the Emphatic State. 
Hence he has recourse to a syllable 'd. However, such a demon- 
strative syllable is altogether lacking in Aramaic or in Old 
Semitic. Barth, it is true, appeals to the Q, which is spoken in 
the modern Arabic ft-di "this here," etc. (Spitta, Grammatik 
des arabischen Vulgdrdialectes von Aegypten, p. 76) . Yet an Old 
Semitic phenomenon is, in my opinion, to be illustrated through 
forms which belong to the same stage in the evolution of the 
same language. 

Of course, there is a syllable hft which, in Ethiopic, charac- 
terizes the accusative of a class of nouns. But we have seen in 
the above treatise that a syllable commencing with a spiritus 
asper is scarcely the germ whence the termination of the 
Emphatic State grew up. If the Semitic ending of the accusa- 
tive, the vowel a(n), has its origin in the Ethiopic ha (see on 
this point my Lehrgebdude, Vol. II, p. 428), this process con- 
tains nothing but a hint as to the ideal relation which exists 
between the accusative and a noun, conjoined with a demonstra- 
tive syllable. 

(7) Lately another source for the termination of the Emphatic 
State is thought to have been discovered. Its ending a is said 
to be the echo of the south Arabic termination han or ftn. 
This is the view of Hommel.'^ 

Now, the consonant n that is written in the end of nouns in 
the Minseo-Sabsean inscriptions may be regarded with a high 
grade of probability as having grown up out of the postfixed 
demonstrative han (Hommel, Chrestomathie, § 57). Hommel, 
to be sure, concedes (§ 17 at the end) that the existence of a 
south Arabic demonstrative han is not yet settled. Yet this 
existence results verisimilarly from the Minseo-Sabaean forms of 
the dual. To-wit, there are south Arabic forms of the dual 
which in Minsean inscriptions terminate in the consonants ni-hn, 
and in Sabaean inscriptions in the consonants n-hn (Hommel, 
§ 66), and these forms are to be taken for the "Status Emphaticus 
or forms with the article." It cannot be denied that these forms, 
in whose terminations the consonant h ( 'V ) is read, include the 
demonstrative han. This opinion is commended especially 

32 Hommel has commended this view in his Aufsdtze tend Abharidlungen, Vol. I (1892), 
p. 112, and in his Sildarabische Chrestomathie (1893), § 57. 
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through the forms of the dual which end with the letters bin, 
i. e., the syllables haini or hain.'^ 

For a long time I have investigated the question whether 
these south Arabic dual forms with V and the south Arabic 
nouns whose ending consists of a mere n {^Y* can be separated 
from each other. I think this separation is not possible, because 
the strange fact that the h of hftn in dual forms is written and 
in other forms is wanting is not altogether inexplicable. Perhaps 
the h oi hftn is retained after the dual termination -&nai,'* 
because near the ftn of ftnai the mere an was disdained. At 
any rate, I cannot agree with G. Kampffmeyer,''' who lately has 
proposed the thesis that this south Arabic ending ftn is an old 
termination of the accusative. He thinks he can regard the 
words ending with tin. In, or an as a triad of old case-forms. 

As to the nouns which terminate in an, Kampffmeyer's 
thesis is the variation of a view already suggested by Hommel. 
Although this, as we have seen above, supposed another origin of 
the south Arabic termination (a)n, he conjectured that the post- 
fixed article met with in south Arabic left behind a remnant in 
north Arabic too. This remainder was sought by him in the 
diptotic character of the adjectives ending with anu.^' Yet do 
all nouns terminating in an follow the diptotic declension? No, 
one knows that not even all the adjectives ending in an are 
diptotic, but only those whose feminines have the termination 
ay.'' Now, a quality belonging to a single portion of a class 
cannot be based on a peculiarity characteristic of the whole 
class. Barth, in a very instructive article upon the diptotic 

S3 Compare the form of the oblique cases, which is derived from the dual of the Arabic 
demonstrative |3i viz., daini. 

3^ 7 is written in the end of the masculine and the feminine singular and of the 
so^alled brolcen plural (Hommel, Chreatomathie, § 57) . 

35 This is the ending of the dual in Mintean, whilst this ending seems to be a mere -ftn i 
in Sabnan (Hommel, Chrestomathie, % 65). 

36 G. Kampffmeyer, in his paper on " SMarabisches," ZDMG., 1900, pp. 621 eqq. 

3^ Hommel, SUdarab. Chrestomathie^ § 57 : *' Der angehan^te Artikel dos StLdarafoischen 

hat im Nordarabischen noch eine Spur zurflckgelassen in dem diptotischen Charakter der 

> •J 
Adjectiva auf ^jl ." 

38 Cf. Caspari's Arabische Orammatik, 5. Aufl., bearbeitet von Aug. MOller, § 307, 2, d : 
*' Die Adjectiva derselben Form mitFem. 5 sind friptota, wie ..twoOo ' Tischgenosse.' ** 
Adjectives of the type fu'llkn follow throughout the friptotic declension. 
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flexion," has suggested that the diptotic character of the adjec- 
tives in question depends upon the form of the feminines cor- 
responding to them. At all events, the nominal affixes anun or 
ftnu, in my judgment, are not to be separated from the series of 
the other syllables through whose annexion nouns are derived in 
Semitic languages. The affix anun, therefore, cannot be isolated 
from the affix iyyun, etc. 

Nor is it, I believe, possible to prove the thesis of Kampff- 
meyer, that an old case-termination (an) has been received in 
the series of the nominal affixes. I can be the less ready to admit 
this opinion, since its author has not succeeded in offering any 
positive arguments which would require this new view. On the 
contrary, there are considerable difficulties dissuading us from 
this judgment. Moreover, is it not a presupposition purely 
hypothetical that the vowel of the endings of cases anywhere in 
Semitic was a long one ? Furthermore, in Phoenician *" and 
Hebrew we should have, then, a double group of remnants of the 
case-terminations, viz.: first, o, T, a (see above, p. 219); and, 
secondly, the nominal affixes un. In, an." Therefore, Kampff- 
meyer does not seem to me to have thrown a fresh light upon the 
south Arabic termination (a)n. 

If, then, the Minseo-Sabsean (a)n is, with Hommel, to be 
reduced to the demonstrative syllable han, it remains precarious 
to see in this south Arabic ending the prototype of the a in which 
the Emphatic State in Aramaic terminates. Let us briefly con- 
sider the difficulties rising against this view. If we should recur 
to the syllable han, its spiritus asper would lead to the same 
objections which are considered above (p. 217) as to the syllable 
ha. In Aramaic, again, we have the demonstrative han with 
the sound n. And are there any positive traces of a peculiar 
relation between the south Arabic and the Aramaic branches of 
the Semitic languages ? I have found, to be sure, such a trace. 

39Barth in his paper on "Die diptotische Flexion," ZDM6., 1892, pp. SSiaqg., 694 sg. 
A new hypothesis on the Arabic diptota is set forth by Keckendorf in his book. Die syntacti- 
tchen Verhdltnisse des Arabischen (1898), pp. 170 sgg. In his opinion the so-called Elative 

forms ((Jotif ) were the starting-point of the diptotic declension in Arabic. 

*o Stade, " Erneute Prafung des zwischen dem PhOnicischen und dem Hebraischen beste- 
henden Verwandtschaftsgrades," in Morgenldndische Forschungen, 1875, p. 192. 

*i The Semitic nouns which possess these affixes are collected in my Lehrgebitude, Vol. 
II, pp. 99 sgg., 405, and the quantity of the affix an is discussed in detail in my little book, 
Hehrdisch und Semititch, etc. (1901), pp. 59-61. 
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We have in Minseo-Sabaean, as well as in Aramaic, the demon- 
strative "i"! ." But the n of this demonstrative is found in Phceni- 
cian, too," and the word "ll has in Aramaic also preserved its n. 
However, the termination of the Emphatic State in Aramaic 
would have lost the sound n; that is to say, that very element 
would have been neglected which is said to have indicated the 
determination of nouns. 

Considering all these difficulties, I venture to raise the ques- 
tion whether the solution of the problem proposed above is not 
to be preferred." 

<2 In the Zenglrli inscriptions we read 3T and HST (Lidzbarski, Handbuch, etc., p. 264) . 

*8 3f is written in the large inscription found at Byblos and reprinted in Lidzbarski's 
Bandbuch, etc., p. 416, 1. 4, etc. 

** Finally I beg the pardon of the kind readers for some Germanisms found in this paper 
which I have composed myself in English. 



